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DRURY LANE. 
Monday.—King John. 
Tuesday.—Julius Cesar. 
Wednesday.—Sappho. 
Thursday.—Athelwold. 
Friday.—No Performance. 
Saturday.—Sappho. 

Fortunio every Evening. 


Tne’ frequency of “ benefit nights ” 
during tl 

gives note of the approaching close 
of the season, and the warning 
should be heeded by the lovers of 
the truly legitimate dramatic art who 
love to witness Shakspeare in all his 
true natural splendour, and who 
would desire to celebrate and do 
honour to a manager who has resus- 
citated and established the national 
drama in its proudest and most de- 


voted temple. With the course of | 


the present classical representations 
the sun of Old Drury will set in 
vast grandeur, and its season will 


be ever memorialised for Mr, Mac- | 
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1e past weeks at Old Drury | 
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ready’s able and faultless manage- 


| ment, The performances of the 


present week opened with the fine 


| play of King John, which drew an 
, immense house as it was enacted for 


the last time in the present season. 


| Acis and Galatea, from its stron 
' cast, and its consequent increas 


popularity, has been, and will be 


| repeated as long as the house con- 


tinues open, As we observed in 
our last journal, its re-production 
has been immensely successful hav- 
ing all the magnificent powers of 
Staudigl as Polyphemus. What a 
wondrous voice he has, and how 
perfect his management of it! We 
will not enter into contrast with an 

other Polyphemus; sufficient be it 
for us to revel in the recollections of 
what Staudigl is and has presented 
tous. He is not only a grand sing- 
er, but a fine actor. His giant 1s, 
forsooth, a most pathetic giant. 
Staudigl feels the passion of the 
musician and the poet, and throws 
his soul into every minute part. 
Miss Clara Novello’s part is also a 
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remarkably distinguished one—te- 
markable for precision, clearness of 
tone, and range of scale. The pure 
severe school in which she has been 
educated, beautifully and neryously 
manifests its influence in her execu- 
tion of Handel’s music, 

A grand night has been also de- 
voted to the celebration of that emi- 
nent dramatist, clever actor, and 
kindest of beings—Sheridan Knowles 
—when his benefit—which was a 
real one, for it overflowed with ar- 


| 


dent friends and admirers—exhibited | 


his fine taste in selecting Shakspear's 


master-piece of Julius Caesar, in | 


whi¢h he played Casca with great 
judgment, and afforded the house an 
opportunity of greeting their idol— 
the poet and the actor—with the de- 
light and enthusiasm that so happy 
an occasion afforded, 
let this revival of the most stirring 
play of “ the bard of Avon” pass 
without a few remarks 


As a whole, it was decidedly suc- | 


We cannot | 


cessful—the careers of the principal | 
characters, and there are many in | 


this play, were watched with grow- 
ing interest and attention from the 
beginning to the end. Each noble 
sentiment as it was uttered called 
down ag enthusiastic response, and 
the curtain fell at the close of each 
act amidst plaudits which denoted a 
generous sympathy on the part of 
the audience. In details the play 
was well got up and well cast. The 
principal parts were disposed of as 
follow: — Brutus, Macready; Cas- 
sius, Phelps; Mare Antony, An- 
derson; Casea, Sheridan Knowles ; 
aml Portis, Miss Faucit, Macrea- 
dy’a Brutus, whilst it lacked more 
of that great daring and _ stoical 
fixmess. which are so peculiarly as- 
sociated with the very name of this 
great Rowan, was particularly beau- 


tiful in the delicacy with which the | 


redeeming graces of the more ami- 


able features of the character were | 
thrown in. His great quarrel scene | 


with Cassius was a waguificent il- 


lustration of the moral superiority ° 


of a well trained mind over a bold 
but irritable spirit. By his quiet 
dignity of bearing he reduced the 
storming Cassius to a point of hu- 
miliation which it was almost pain- 
ful to witness; but then his gene. 
rous advance towards reconciliation 
came like a healing balm, and ren- 
dered the character as amiable as it 
was admirable, Phelps made a per- 
fect picture of the rough, harsh, ir- 
ritable Cassips, Anderson’s Marc 
Antony was a most creditable per- 
formance, affording indications of 
ability on the part of this gentleman 
which, with study and care, bid fair 
to place him in an enviable rank in 
his profession. His lines over the 
dead body of Czesar in the senate- 
house; and the famous funeral ora- 
tion in the next scene, the great 
difficulty of this part, had evidently 
been carefully studied, and was de- 
livered in a style of sustained decla- 
mation which drew down a burst of 
applause at its conclusion. Miss 
Faucit gave the few speeches set 
down for Portia with harmonious 
and exquisite effect. 

A grand concert and the extrava- 
ganza of Fortunio brought the splen- 
did performances to a close, and 
Sheridan Knowles must in every way 
have been “ benefitted ” by the hon- 
our done to him both as the man, 
the poet, and the actor. 

If we are not mistaken, Sheridan 
Knowles has written no fewer than 
16 dramas, beginning with Virgini- 
us and ending with the Secretary. 
The Jast met with a very untoward 
fate owing to the circumstances un- 
der which it was brought out, at a 
time when it could not be consecu- 
tively represented, arising from the 
death of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex. It has been said 
that the author gained no more than 
£150 by it; but it will be re-pro- 
duced during the ensuing week at 
this establishment with its original 
fine ¢ast; and bad indeed will be the 
dramatic times if aman of the genius 
of Sheridan Knowles cannot obtain 
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aremuneration so totally worthy of 
his deserts. 

We must now close with the noti- 
fication that we have just returned 
from the high treat of Miss Helen 
Faucit’s benefite«a gratification rich- 
ly enjoyed by the thousands of ar- 
dent admirers of this lady, who is 
unrivalled in her professional art 
and intellectual greatness, we are the 
first and foremost to honour. The 
new tragedy of Athelwold was fine- 
ly adapted for the occasion, but its 
reception and a detail of its merits 
we are compelled to postpone to our 
subsequent publication. 





HAYMARKET. 


Ar length we have to notice a novel- 
ty at this house—a novelty which is 
likely to have a long and successful 
career from its original construction, 
its gay and spirited performances, 
its interesting and eccentric situa- 
tions, and its clear denouement.— 
There is indeed in the comic opera 
of “ The Little Devil” a dash of 
originality which is truly enlivening 
—and as the performers all appear 
to enter into the spirit of the drama 
it went off with triumphant success, 
After Grandfather Whitehead, a 
beautiful drama which we have often 
witnessed with pleasure, we know of 
no novelty which is so likely to at- 
tract public attention as this. This 
opera has been performed with great 
success in Paris under the title of La 
Part du Diable (The Devil’s Posi- 
tion), which, by the way, is a better 
title than its English version of the 
Little Devil—which means nothing. 
The libretto is written by Scribe, to 
whose poetry Auber contributed 
some of his sparkling fresh and joy- 
ous melodies. Much of the music 
has been cut out, but the drama re- 
mains in its pure state, the libretto 
having been carefully and cleverly 
adapted to the English stage by Mr. 
Webster.—The plot is of such a wild 


and startling nature, the situations 
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acting so clever and artistical, that 

we advise all admirers of diableries 

to witness the doings of the “ little 

devil.” 

Madame Vestris impersonates the 

evil spirit (we are not punning) with 

joyous and fanciful skill—her dress 

at once elegant and gorgeous be- 

speaks her taste and design—she per- 

forms an arduous character with 

force and spirit—her rich voice is 

heard to every advantage in a beau- 

tiful ballad which prevails through- 

out the drama. Sheth Mathews 

when he has mellowed in his part 

will be perfect—he improved in his 

second and third acts—in the first 

he was rather tame—he was afraid 

of making his character verge upon 

caricature. The scenery and ap- 

pointments are first-rate ; a drawing- 

room brilliantly lighted up was a 

bold scenic effect: and the view of 
the forest in the first act, with the 
blighted old trunk by lightning, sur- 
prised the audience, who, at this 

theatre, are not accustomed to com- 
plicated mechanical effects. Alto- 
-ether, we compliment the author 
and actors upon the gieat success of 
the Little Devil—who upon better 
acquaintance reminds us of the old 
proverb, ‘* The devil’s not so black 
as he is painted,” 

Princuss’s.—We greatly rejoice in 
the run at this elegant theatre of 
Donizetti's lively opera buffa, L’Eli- 
sir d’Amor, and the succesful per- 
formance of our talented country- 
woman, Madame Albertazzi. No- 
thing can exceed the sweet quality, 
wonderful fluency, and extraordi- 
nary compass and power of this 
popular syren, and as the heroine, 
Adine, nothing can be more grace- 
ful or finished than her general de- 
livery of the music, The whole of 


the opera abounds with some of the 
most joyous as well as sentimental 
melodies that can be imagined, and 
would stamp Donizetti if he had 
never written another a8 a first-rate 
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happy joyousness of the opening 
chorus, the touching melody “ Una 
furtima lagrima ” and the more 
beautifully contrasted duo “ Obliga- 
to!” We are sick of the outcry 
against Donizetti—he is a great but 
perhaps too = a genius, Per- 
fection has been capitally played, 
and the new comic drama of the 
Devil’s in It is highly effective and 
amusing. It is a translation from a 
French piece by M. Scribe, and in 
it Walter Lacy is seen to great ad- 
vantage as a student. 

Ciry.— The scenery and pieces 
produced at this theatre are admir- 
ably got up. This week a splendid 
new drama entitled Herne the Hunt- 
er, has been brought out with novel 
effects and enkindles the deepest in- 
terest in the minds of the audiences 
that nightly crowd to witness its 
representation. Oliver Twist has 
been revived and we trust the house 
will long continue to be equally well 
attended. 

Apert Satoon.—As the spring 
season advances, this admirable es- 
tablishment exhibits exuberant bud- 
ding of great promise. In addition 
to the operatic and dramatic attrac- 
tions of the splendid saloon the spa- 
cious and ornamental grounds offer 
opportunities for out-door recrea- 
tions of no ordinary character. 
Here the visitor, if in studious, 
quiet, or melancholy mood, avoid- 
ing the gay and crowded circles of 
the saloon, may sit or walk, or muse 
and ramble to his heart’s content, 
and refresh and re-invigorate his 
care-worn mind, wandering amid 
gushing fountains, green leaved 
shrubs and retiring nooks. On a 
recent visit we remarked a peculiar 
and new feature on the left hand 
entrance—that of a zoological ex- 
hibition of rare living birds, beasts, 
and quadrupeds, thus adding a fine 
natural exhibition for the delecta- 
tion of the curious stroller in his 
evening promenade. In every way 
therefore, Mr. Brading, the indefa- 
tigable proprietor, is zealously pur- 
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suing his studies to increase his 
claims on the public, who in million 
bands of happy visitors return his 
outlays with their grateful support. 
The last week’s nightly performances 
consisted of a grand concert in 
which the singing of Miss Julia 
Carr’s lively ballads and Mr. How- 
ell’s rich buffo songs have brought 
down warm encores and enthusiastic 
= The Dumb Man of Man- 
chester, the Englishman in France, 
and Poor Dog Tray—the sweet na- 
tural acting of Mrs. Ismay and the 
earnestness of Mr. Charles Freer, 
have bountifully administered to the 
wants and desires of crushing audi- 
ences. This is decidedly the most 
peerless establishment of our mo- 
dern Babylon. 





COUNTRY THEATRICALS. 
From our Correspondents. 


Dusiin.—The past week gave us the 
last night of Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Miss 
S. Novello, Miss Poole, Mr. Manvers, 
and Mr. Giubelei; who have not only 
been delighting us in most of the 
stock opera, but drawing an ample 
remuneration, in the shape of full 
houses, and a solvent treasury. 

Doncaster. — We are happy to 
hear, from a letter read to the coun- 
cil, at their meeting on Tuesday last, 
that Mr. Ternan, the lessee of the 
Doncaster Theatre, has experienced 
the greatest success in his theatrical 
career, both in Liverpool and Dub- 
lin. In the latter city Earl de Grey 
and family witnessed the inimitable 
performances of Miss Fanny Ternan, 
and the noble lord expressed the gra- 
tification and pleasure she afforded 
him, by kissing his hand to the lit- 
tle ‘ artiste.’ It is Mr. Ternan’s in- 
tention to open the Doncaster Thea- 
tre at the usual season, with a ta- 
lented company. 








THE VICTIM. 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT, 
I was just setting out to pay a visit 
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to an old college friend—my cab was | 
already at the door—and as I drew | 
on my gloves at one of the windows, 

I was surprised to see a lady, close- 

ly wrapped in a brown silk cloak, 

approach my groom as he stood at 

the horses’ head, and thrusting a 

letter into his hand, glide — 

away as if afraid of being detected. 

The look of surprise which the man 

gave at the sudden way in which he 

was accosted, and the careful man- 

ner in which he afterwards surveyed 

the sealed billet in his hand, showed 

me at once that it was no affair of 

his own; and I descended into the 

street in the full expectation of an 

adventure. 

Nor in this was I disappointed. 
The letter was instantly put into my 
hands, and as it bore my address, I 
immediately opened it, and read with 
increased surprise, the following 
singular announcement: 

“If you'd save what is dearer to 
you than life, fly instantly to —-— 
Street; enquire at No. 15, for Mr. 
Brownlowe, and trust to your good 
fortune for the rest.” 

This had neither date nor signa- 





ture, but was evidently in a lady’s 
hand, and looked as if it had been 
written in haste. 1 was puzzled how 
to act—suspicious of a trick—yet 
secretly dreading some impending 
evil:—I was also disposed to obey 
the mysterious mandate. ‘* Who 
gave you this letter?’ I enquired of 
the groom. 

“A lady, Sir.” 

“ A young, or an old lady ?” 

* Young, and good looking, Sir,” 
said the fellow, touching his hat, 
and slightly, but perceptibly, wink- 
ing one of his gooseberry eyes. 

** Did you observe which way she 
went?” 

“* Got into acoach, Sir, at the end 
of the street.” 

‘* Come, then,” thought I, “ for 
once I’ll be a man of romance, and 
obey this unknown damsel,” and, 
springing into the cab, drove straight 








towards Street. 








The number I sought was soon 
found, and I descended from the ve- 
hicle just as the door was opened in 
answer to the thundering knock, 
with which, in a fit of unusual zeal, 
my servant had thought proper to 
announce my arrival. Mr. Brown- 
lowe, I was informed was at home, 
but particularly engaged, and I was 
led up stairs toa large but gloomy 
apartment, with closed blinds, in 
the back part of the house, where I 
was requested to wait until he could 
see me. “ Well,” thought I, as I 
threw myself into a chair, “* I won- 
der what all this will end in. Here 
am I waiting for, I dont know who; 
and to speak about, I do not know 
what.” I pulled out the note, and 
read it over and over again, in vain 
attempts to distinguish the hand- 
writing, and when thus engaged, I 
was startled to hear a female shriek 
in a distant part of the house, weak- 
ened, however, by the intervention 
of the partition walls, which the 
deadened sound convinced me were 
of unusual thickness, Rising ss I 
stood in the middle of the floor list- 
ening intently, and in less than a 
minute heard another and more pier- 
cing scream, followed by the sound 
of heavy footsteps in the lobby be- 
low, and soothing mutterings, min- 
gled with the angry and rapid tones 
of a female voice. Directly after- 
wards, I heard what I imagined was 
the sound of acarriage door quickly 
shut, and the noise of some vehicle 
driving rapidly away. WhileI con- 
tinued wondering at all this, the door 
of the room was softly opened for a 
moment, and a very pretty hand 
threw ina three-cornered note, which 
fell almost at my feet. Picking it 
up, and finding it addressed to my- 
self, I opened it and read as follows : 

** You are too late, and your in- 
terference now would only do harm. 
Pull the bell, and the servant will 
show you out, You shall hear from 
me again,” 

This I willingly obeyed, and was 
glad once more to find myself in the 
street. 
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“* Did you see a carriage leave the | 
house ?” I enquired of the groomas | 
he sat half asleep in the cab. 

“ Yes, sir, a green carriage, but 
I was walking the horse at some dis- 
tance at the time.” 

“ Did you observe who entered 
it?” 

“ Two men, and a lady who ap- 
peared to be unwell, for they almost 
lifted her in.” 

“ Keep the reins,” said I, spring- 
ing into the cab“ and follow them 
if youcan. You shall have a gui- 
nea if they are found.” 

Away we drove through several 
streets, the groom straining his eyes 
after every carriage he saw, and as- 
suring me he would find the one I 
sought, as the horses gave little pro- 
mise of keeping at the pace with 
which they set out. We continued 
a fruitless search for upwards of an 
hour, during which time I had often 
—— giving it up, and as often 

een assured by the groom that he 
then saw the very carriage we were 
in quest of; but, wearied by repeat- 
ed disappointments, I was constrain- 
ed at length to give up the pursuit 
in despair, and accordingly proceed- 
ed on my original destination, in no 
small degree discomposed by my 
morning’s adventure. 

The day passed heavily, and it was 
with pleasure I prepared in the even- 
ing to accompany Katharine Lennox 
to the Opera Katharine was the 
loveliest girl in England—at least I 
always thought so—and one of the 
purest and noblest hearted beings in 
the universe. Her beauty, perhaps, 
was less striking than pleasing ; but 
there was a pensive sweetness in her 
look, and an air of delicacy in her 
slight but handsome figure,—a grace 
in her movements, and a softness in 
her tone, which were exquisitely fe- 
minine; and if all who saw did not 
admire, there were few who knew her 
that did not love. An orphan and 
an heiress, she had lost her mother, 
and now lived with her uncle,—but 





between them there existed little com- 


munion or sympathy. He was a 
man of violent passions, blended, 
too, with a spirit of avarice unwor- 
thy of his birth, and at seeming va- 
riance with the rest of his character. 
His youth had been spent in the east, 
where he held many lucrative civil 
employments, and he now lived in 
England, in a state of gloomy seclu- 
sion, which must have made his 
house but an unwelcome home. I 
had long loved Katharine, and had 
reason to believe my affection was 
returned ; but her mother’s illness 
and death had prevented me from 
pressing my suit. These, however, 
were fast waning by the hand of time, 
and I had resolved that very evening 
to ask her to name the day when | 
might call her my own. 

On arriving at the house, I was 
surprised and mortified to learn that 
the family had gone out of town, 
and the housekeeper added, that she 
believed it was their intention to vi- 
sit the Continent before they return- 
ed. I enquired again and again if 
Katharine had left any note or mes- 
sage to be communicated to me, but 


| the servant had heard of none; and 


I returned home perplexed and me- 
lancholy. 

Naturally impatientand sanguine, 
and bountifully endowed with the 
talent of tormenting myself, the oc- 
currences of the morning, joined to 
Katharine’s sudden departure, gave 
rise to doubts and surmises of every 
hydra form ; and my mind became 
worked up to a pitch of wretched- 
ness that nearly drove me to frenzy. 
I sat up the greater part of the night 
maddened by the misery that was 
preying on my heart, until nature 
refused longer to sustain the struggle, 
and I sought refuge in sleep from the 
dark pictures I was creating. 

To be continued. 


tt 


Chit Chat. 


In a bill of Covent Garden for 1828, 
are the names Of Fawcett, Power, Blan- 
chard, Ellar, J. S. Gramaldin, Pars!oe, 
Kean, G. Penson, and Mrs, Davenport, 
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all of whom have gone to the “* Tomb of 
the Capulets,”” 

Van Amburgh has been amysing the 

ood folks at Oxford with his lions, tigers, 

c.;—the speculation has been a good 
one. 

Active poenions are making for the 
opening of the Strand Theatre under the 
managament of Mr. Maywood. Dunn, 
the eminent farce-writer has a piece ready 
in which the lessee will enact the part of 
a prominent Scotch character. Mrs. Or- 
ger, Mr. and Mrs. Wigan, and R. Romer 
are engaged. 

Mrs, Yates aud Mr. Diddear of Covent 
Garden have heen playing during the week 
at the Nottingham theatre with great suc- 
cess. 

Coveut Garden has fallen into the hands 
of M. Jullien, and will shortly be open 
for promenade concerts. 

The tragedy by Mr. Wm. Smith—Athel- 
wold, played during the week tor Miss 
H. Faucit’s benefit at Drury Lane is a no- 
velty on the stage, but is no stranger to 
the literary world. 





Mr. George Robins is actually going to | 


knock down the Colosseum in the Re- 
gent’s Park, which he describes as a Cy- 
clopean structure, 

The sudden closing of Covent Garden, 
has deprived the London public of wit- 
nessing the histrionic efforts of Mr. Henry 
Betty this season. He was to have appear- 
ed in Hamlet on the 6th instant. The 
very liberal offers which Mr. Betty re- 
ceived from the New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston managers, we hear he has de- 
clined accepting until after his debut in 
the metropolis, 

A portion of Batty'’s stud are doing 
wonders at Dublin. 

Of Edmund Kean’s early skill as a fen 
cer, an anecdote is recorded, as marking 
not only his quickness of eye and dexte- 
rity of hand, but also his firmness, intre- 
pidity and self-command. He was when 
quite a stripling, opposed in the academy 
toa black man, who was celebrated for 
the rapidity of his passes and the cer- 
tainty of his hits. Kean, however, baf- 
fled all his attempts to evade or beat down 
his guard ; but, on the contrary, had the 
mastery in several passes; which so en- 
raged his opponent, that in a sudden pa- 
roxysm of wrath, he struck his foil on 
the ground so as to break off the button, 
determined, by a sudden and desperate as- 
sault, to inflict summary vengeance upon 
hisconqueror. Kean perceived the move- 
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ment, and at ance saw his danger, but 
with perfect composure awaited the attack, 
and disarming his opponent, he caught 
the foil as it sprung from his hand; then, 

resenting it to his assailant, unbated as 
t was, he bid him “ keep his own secret,” 
and, turning on his heel, left the academy. 
This circumstance he never mentioned till 
many years afterwards, when the death 
of his opponent, whose name he even 
then concealed, removed all scruple as to 
the disclosure of the fact itself. 

We try gold in the fire, but we discern 
friends in misfortune. 

There is something dreadfully depress- 
ing in the aspect of a large city to the 
unfriended youth, who, without house or 
home, is starting upon life’s journey: the 
stir—the movement—the onward tide of 
population, intent on pleasure or busi- 
ness, are things in which he has no part, 
The appearance of wealth humiliates, 
while the sight of poverty affrights him ; 
and while every one is animated by some 
purpose, he alone seems !ike a waif thrown 
on the shores of life, unclaimed—un- 
looked for, 

A lawyer, not over young cr handsome 
examining a young lady, a witness in 
court, made many attempts to confuse her, 
and thus render her testimony contradic- 
tury and unavailable, She, however, 
seemed to be calm, and proof against all 
frivolous que-tions put to her, At last, 
the lawyer, determined to perplex her, 
said, ** Miss, upon my word youare very 
pretty.” The young lady very promptly 
replied—* I would return the compliment, 
sir, if I were not upon oath.” The lawyer 
questioned her no farther. 

The New York Times says, ** The idea 
of a mermaid standing over a kettle of 
boiling water, cooking her own tail, is 
rather incongruous. In such a case we 
should say she must be reduced to the last 
extzemity.” 

Hapless images of ceremony are Maids 
of Honour, poor moving anatomies, with 
eyes that must not wink, tongues that 
noust not speak; and, hardest tyranny of 
all, with mouths that must not yawn at 
the dull discipline that consumes them. 
I have seen them in the royal presence 
stand on their throbbing feet, until the 
blood has vanished from their lips; and 
had I been a fairy wand, l would have 
changed them straight-—have bestowed on 
them the paradise of a three-legged stool, 
with a cow to milk, and to carol beneath 
the odour-breathing hawthorn. 
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THE HAPPY FAMILY.—The meal is 
finished. A short half-hour flies, like 
lightning by. The children gather round 
their father ; in the name of all, upon his 
knees, he thanks his God for all the mer- 
cies of the day. He is no orator. His 
heart is warm; his words are few and 
simple. The three attendant Graces take 
charge of their brethren, detach them 
from their father’s side, and conduct them 
totheirbeds, Happy father! happy chil- 
dren! May providence be merciful and 
keep the grim enemy away from your 
fire side! Let him not come now in the 
blooming beanty and freshness of their 
loves! Let him not darken and embitter 
for ever the life that is still bright, beau - 
tiful and glorious in the power of eleva- 
ting and sustaining thought that leads be- 
yond it. Let him wait the matured and 
not unexpected hour, when the shock 
comes, not to crush, to overwhelm, to 
annihilate, but to warn, to teach to en- 
courage ; not to alarm and stagger the un- 
taught spirit, but to bring to the subdued 
and long-tried soul its last lesson on the 
vanity and evanescence of its early dreams. 

In the parish of Duloe there are now 
living a man and his wife who have not 
spoken to each other for eight years, 
They often go to work together, sleep in 
one bed, take their meals at the same ta- 
ble, and show not the slightest animocity 
towards each other ; and the only reason 
to be assigned for their obstinate and pro- 
tracted silence is that each other is too 
proud to speak first. 

Mrs. Davenport took her leave of the 
drama on the 25th of May, 1830. The 
— were, Romeo and Juliet (Juliet, 

anny Kemble ; Nurse, Mrs. Davenport) 
Matrimony (Deleval, Wrench; Clara, 
Miss Foote), and the Weathercock (Tris- 
tram Fickle, Balls; Variella, Miss Foote.) 

Many original characters fell into Mrs. 
Davenport’s hands. Amid them Deborah 
Dowlas, Dame Ashfield, Mrs. Bulgrud- 
dery, Monica, Dame Gertrude, and Miss 
Von Frump. 

Mrs. Davenport had been throughout 
her life strictly religious, in her latter 
years her enthusiasm on this subject was 
extraordinary, and we believe her retire- 
ment from the stage was accelerated by a 
delusion that she was offending Heaven by 
repeating the poetry of Shakespere. She 
strongly objected to some lines in the part 
of the ane: and we believe her scruples 
on this occasion, after acting the pait for 


upwards of forty years, caused the first | 





unpleasant word that had ever been ut- 
tered by the manager to this estimable wo- 
man, 

Mrs. Davenport expired at her house in 
Brompton, on Monday last. A son and 
a daughter, we believe, survive her. 

“ Whata pity it is,” said a lady to Gar- 
rick, “that you are not taller.” “1 should 
be happy indeed, madam,” replied Gar. 
rick, “ if I stood higher in your estima- 
tion.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. O.—T he lady is 29 years of age, and her 
husband is alive and kicking; and for the 
information of our readers, : has written 
several excellent pieces, and he performs 
Hamlet in a most respectable manner. 


T. P. R.—We cannot gain any information 
respecting the lady’s age; ask her nurse, 
who is to be found somewhere over the 
water. 


Lago.—The words are, * I do not see it writ- 
ten in the bond :”’ read the play yourselves, 

An Amateur.—We believe Mr. Hooper is 
the present proprietor of the Bath thea- 
tre. 

A Subscriber.—Mrs. Davenport played at 
Covent Garden in 1828. 

All communications for the Editor to be 
forwarded to the Printer, post paid. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





Madame Tussaud’s. 
APOLEON’S CELEBRATED MIL- 
ITARY CARRIAGE, taken at Water- 

loo; room magnificently fitted to show the 
decoration of the period, Engravings of his 
history, splendid Bust by Canova, the Cloak 
he wore at Marengo, the Sword of Egypt, 
the Standard given to his Guards, his Watch, 
gold Snuff-box, Ring, one of his Teeth, the 
Instrument that drew it, Tooth-brush, the 
Dress worn in exile, Dessert-service used b 
him at St. Helena, Counterpane stained wit 
his blood, &c.; the greater part late the pro- 

erty of Prince Lucien. Madame TUS- 

AUD and SON’S EXHIBITION, Bazaar, 
Baker-street, Open from Eleven till Dusk, 
and from Seven till Ten. Great Room, Is; 
Napoleon’s Relics and Chamber of Horrors, 
6d. 
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